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HEN YOU HAVE a classifi- 
cation by genus and species 
there will be a top (or sua- 
gum) genus and a number of bottom 
(‘nfia7a) species. And there will be 
classes in between that are genus from 
one point of view and species from 
another. A famous example from 


corpora! 


Roman times has been known since the 
middle ages as The Tree of Por- 
phyry. It has often been put in the 
form of a diagram, a few of which are 
illustrated in this Note. 

In the Tree, which is usually pictured 
with the root at the top and the 
branches below, we have SUBSTANCE 


animate 
body 


| rational 
| animal 


Figure 1. 


William of Sherwood, c. 1250 


Version 2.02 tf ) 


The Tree of Porphyry 


as the top genus, and it is divided in a 
series of steps down to the bottom 
species MAN. (“Substance” is a techni- 
cal term in the Aristotelian philosophy. 
It means, roughly J4emg Hing or 
entity.) 

The medieval example of Figure 1 
from William of Sherwood (c. 1205-c. 
1270) is discussed by the historians of 
logic, William and Martha Kneale: 


e William and Martha Kneale: 


In the part [of William of 
Sherwood’s book] on the doc- 
trine of the predicables there 
appears the scheme of division 
commonly called Porphyry’s tree, 
that is to say, a table in which we 
can descend by dichotomous 
division at each stage from sub- 
stantia through corpus, corpus 
aniinatum, atimal, antinal 
rationaleto ariimal rationale imor- 
fale, or fomo, which represents 
the species intima containing 
Socrates, Plato and_ individual 
men. This was suggested by a 


passage in Porphyry’s 4/sagoge, 
bese 


Poprphry (c. 232-c. 304) was a Greek 
speaking philosopher who lived in the 
Roman Empire. Strictly, he was a 
Phoenician, born in Tyre in what is 
now Lebanon (in so far as anything is 
now Lebanon), but Greek was the 
common language. As a young man he 
went to Athens and studied under the 
rhetorician Longinus. Then, when he 
was about 30, he moved to Rome and 
became a disciple of the well known 
neo-Platonist philosopher Plotinus, with 
whom he studied for six years. 

But then. becoming depressed, he 
contemplated suicide, and Plotinus adv- 
ised him to go to Sicily and pull himself 
together, which he did, working on 
Aristotelian logic and on his criticisms 
of Christianity, a growing sect at that 
time. He wrote a book, Agaimst the 
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Christians, famous in its time but now 
lost. 

Sometime after the death of Plotinus 
in 270 Porphyry returned to Rome, 
edited the works of Plotinus and wrote 
a biography of him. 

Late in life he married, on a no-sex 
basis, Marcella, the widow of a friend of 
his, with seven children. A letter he 
wrote to her survives, filled with pious 
instruction. At around the time of his 
death in the early 300’s, there occurred 
the great persecution of the Christians 
under the emperor Diocletian. 

While in Sicily Porphyry received a 


call for help from a friend in Rome, a 
Senator, who was having trouble under- 
standing Aristotle’s Categarzes, and he 
responded with a brief introduction to 
that book. This little work, known as 
the Fisagage (Greek) or Jsagoge 
(Latin) or Jetroduction (English), pro- 
ved to be incredibly influential, far 
beyond its merits. It was translated into 
Latin (most notably by Boethius around 
500) and became part of standard 
logical instruction in the West for many 
centuries. It was routinely included in 
editions of Aristotle down to the 19th 
century. 
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Figure 2. 


Cruce, 1554 


The Tree of Porphyry 


The passage which is the basis for 
the Tree is as follows: 


e Porphyry: (c. 270?) 


in each category there are the 
highest classes, the lowest 
classes, and some which are 
between the highest and the 
lowest. There is a highest genus 
beyond which there can be no 
superior genus; there is a lowest 
species after which there can be 
no subordinate species; and bet- 
ween the highest genus and the 

_ lowest species there are some 
classes which are genera and 
species at the same time, since 
they are comprehended in rela- 
tion to the highest genus and to 
the lowest species. 

Let us make the meaning 
clear with reference to one cate- 
gory. Substance is itself a genus; 
under this is body; and under 
body is animate? body, under 
which is animal: under animal is 
rational animal, under which is 
man; under man are Socrates, 
Plato, and particular men. 

Of these substance is the 
highest genus, and it is a genus 
only, while man is the lowest 
species, and is a species only. 
Body is a species of substance 
but a genus of animate body. 
Animate body is a species of 
body but a genus of animal. 
Animal is a species of animate 
body, but a genus of rational 
animal. Man is a species of 
rational animal, but it is not also 
a genus of particular men. It is a 
species only.3 


Let us now observe three things about 
this passage. 


(1.) Notice first that Porphyry himself 
just says which species is under which 
genus; he doesn’t here mention the 
differences, which are supplied by the 
other writers in their Trees. Whether 
mentioned or not, the differences are 
important for a division, as we may see 
in another Note. 


(2.) Observe second that, as mentioned 
by the Kneale’s, this division is dicho- 
tomous at every step; each genus is 
divided into just 4ro species according 
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to whether the specific difference is or 
is not present. That is a neat way to do 
divisions, and it helps make sure that 
the species are mutually exclusive and 
jointly exhaustive, but it is not by any 
means necessary. 


(3.) Notice finally that while Porphyry 
and William of Sherwood hold MAN to 
be a species of RATIONAL ANIMAL, 
which suggests that there are also 
nonhuman rational animals, Cruce, 
Coppens and Sullivan do not; they say 
that MAN 4s t4e same as RATIONAL 
ANIMAL. Why the difference? And 
who are these other rational animals? 

Porphyry, along with everyone else of 
his period,* would give “rational mortal 
animal” as the standard definition of 
MAN. The immortal rational animals 
were God, or the gods. These could be 
the ordinary gods of pagan polytheism 
or, more philosophically, the stars and, 
most important, the universe as a 
whole, which was thought of as a living 
thing, with a soul. 

This is fine for Porphyry, but there is 
a problem getting these pagan ideas to 
fit in with Christianity, which does not 
really want to say that God is an animal 
having a body since God is supposed to 
have come first and to have created all 
bodies out of nothing. This might have, 
but seems not to have, worried William 
of Sherwood. 

That the Tree involves a corporeal 
God was noticed by someone named 
Elias, who wrote a commentary on the 
Fisagoge in Alexandria in Egypt in the 
500’s: 


e Elias: (c. 550?) 


Figure 3. Coppens, 1891 


because that are always ‘run- made the point even more sharply: 
ning’ and moving... .° 


Boethius, himself a Christian, seems © Silvestrus Maurus: (1658) 


less happy about this in his commentary 
on Porphyry. 


e Boethius: (c. 500?) 


... the error of the Platonists, 
who thought the gods, that is 
angels, were rational, immortal 
rational animal is a 


Again, some raise this pro- 
blem: if God in under rational, 
rational under animal, animal 


under animate, animate under 
body, God will be found under 
body. We reply that it is not 
unreasonable for God to be a 
body, for according to Aristotle 
heavenly things are gods 


... for if you place mortal under 
rational you will make men; if 
immortal, you will make God, but 
a corporeal God; for the ancients 
used to call this world a god 
(and they thought a fitting name 
for him was Jupiter). They also 
used to call the sun a god as 
well as the rest of the celestial 
bodies, which Plato and a whole 
troop of widely educated men 
thought were alive. 


animals; ... 
species of animal and, according 
to the error of the Platonists, the 
genus of man; man, according to 
the same error, is a species of 
rational animal. Rational animal, 
however, is not a genus but only 
a species to be predicated of 
singular men who do not differ in 
species but in number alone. 


So William of Sherwood, following 
Porphyry, had fallen into ‘the error of 
the Platonists.* (Porphyry was a Piaton- 


And a 17th century editor of Aristotle ist). 
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“PORPHYRY S TREE” 
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Rotional 


Mos? comprehension 


Socrates 
Plato 


Figure A. 


No doubt this was made easier for 
him by the widespread link up, noted by 
Maurus, of the pagan gods with angels. 
(Indeed, Christian scribes copying the 
Porphyry’s text would sometimes write 
“angels” where Porphyry had written 
“gods”!®) It was ‘thomas Aquinas, a 
younger contemporary of William of 
Sherwood, who, in around 1265, 
straightened oul the whole matter by 
determining that the angels are purely 
intellectual or spiritual beings without 
bodies, hence not animals, and so not 
in our side of the Tree ai all. 

Of course, this meant pruning a 
branch from the Tree, something which 
the later writers have routinely and 
silently done. 
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Widest extension 
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Nonrational 
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Norrowest extension 


Aristotle 


Sullivan, 1963 


NOTES 


1. William and Martha Kneale, 7Ze Devefop 
ment of Logic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1962), p. 232. 


2. Anmmate means faving 2 soul, hence alive; 
plants were thought to have low grade 
souls. 


3. Porphyry the Phoenician: /sagoge, translated 
by Edward W. Warren (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies, 1975), pp. 
35-6. 


4. See, for example, the Oz Dra/ecte, probably 
written in the next century by St. Augustine 
in 387, shortly before his conversion: “For 
the definition of ‘man’ is ‘a rational, mortal 
animal’.” Translated by B. Darrell Jackson 
(Dordrecht: Reidel, 1975), p. 111. 
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5. This and the following arcane quotations are, 
with slight modification, from a note in the 
Warren translation of Porphyry, p. 45. 


6. See The Organoa, or Logical Treatises of 
Armstotle, with the Satroducton of FPor- 
paépry; translated by Octavius Friere Owen 
(London, 1853), vol. II, p. 622, note. 


FIGURES 


Figure 1. From William of Sherwood, Latvduc- 
won to Logre translated by Norman Kretz- 
mann (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1966), p. 54. 


Figure 2. From Alfonso Avera Cruce, Dya/ec 
fce, Resoleto cum ftexta Aristoteles 
(Mexico, 1554}. 


Figure 3. From Rev. Charles Coppens, S. J., 4 
Litrel Text-Book of Logic and Mental 
Philosophy (New York: Catholic School 
Book Company, 1891), p. 17. One of the 
rare cases of the tree growing up instead of 
down. 


Figure 4. Daniel J. Sullivan, Auadamentels of 
Logre (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), p. 
54. The point about comprehension and 
extension is that at the top of the tree there 
is not much to the idea but it covers a lot of 
things, while at the hottom there is a richer 
idea that covers fewer things. 
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